THE   BATTLE   OF   TRAFALGAR
twelve rear ships of the enemy with his own
sixteen, and crush them by superior concentra-
tion of fire. Xelson assigned to himself the role
of preventing Collingwood from being interfered
with, and proposed to accomplish this by cutting
through the centre of the enemy's line and
isolating and capturing their Goniinander-in-
Chief. The advance squadron was to cut through
just ahead of the enemy's centre and so increase
their discomfiture. Xelson assumed that twenty
of the enemy's leading ships would still be un-
engaged and that in order to take part in the
battle they would try to corne round either by
tacking to windward or by wearing to leeward.
In either case the British must be prepared to
place some of their own ships between the new
arrivals and the general melee, and Nelson looked
" with confidence to a victory before the van of
die enemy could succour their rear." Finally,
e" in case signals can neither be seen or perfectly
understood, no captain can do very wrong if he
places his ship alongside that of an enemy."
Xelson apparently assumed that the Combined
Fleet would be poorly handled and that their
gunnery would be bad. He sought to reduce
the danger of being smashed to pieces during the
usual stately advance by ordering that the enemy
should be approached under the fullest sail poss-
ible with safety to the masts. His assumptions of
superiority over the enemy were certainly justified.,
largely as a result of St. Vincent's work at the
Admiralty, where he had insisted that qualifica-
tions and previous performances should govern
the promotion of lieutenants to captain and the
of captains automatically promoted to